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THE TIN US IN VIRGIL'S FLORA 
By H. Rttshton Faieclotjgh 

According to two passages in the fourth Georgic, viz., 11. 112 and 
141, Virgil's flora seems to include the tinns. The former passage 
runs: 

ipse thymum tinosque ferens de montibus altis 

tecta serat late circum, quoi talia curae. 

Here, of the capital MSS available, FMP, both the Mediceus, first 
hand, and the Palatinus read tinos. The Vatican Fragment has 
pinos, which is also the reading of the cursive and late MSS. 
In the second passage, 

illi tiliae atque uberrima tinus, 

M, first hand, reads tinus, P and the later MSS giving pinus. F 
does not preserve the passage. Philargyrius knows both readings 
for both passages, and at 141 adds the curious remark that Virgil 
himself left the word doubtful: ipsius autem manu duplex fuit 
scriptura. It will thus be seen that in these passages the authority 
for tinus, rather than pinus, is very strong, and it is not surprising 
that Ribbeck should have adopted it. Hirtzel, the latest editor, 
accepts tinos in 112, but pinus in 141, though, as we hope to show, 
both passages call for the same word. In the Culex, 407, semper 
florida tinus, where the MSS all show pinus, Ribbeck and Ellis follow 
Salmasius in giving tinus. 

Differing as they do in only the initial letter, tinus and pinus 
must often have been paleographical rivals, and as the latter was 
much the commoner word, it is evident that pinus would be more 
likely to oust tinus than vice versa, especially where the context was 
not a sufficient protection for the less familiar term. It may be ob- 
served that in both lines cited from the Georgics, the word tinus 
would furnish alliteration, a device very common in Virgil: thymum 
[th = t] tinosque, tiliae .... tinus (cf. Eel. vii. 24, pendebit .... 
pinu; Aen. v. 153, pondere pinus tarda tenet). In Palladius I. 
xxxvii. 2, a list of trees suitable for the apium castra closes with 
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cedrus, tilia, ilex minor et tinus. Here the Vienna MS V gives 
thinus, while minor MSS give pinus, linus, or cinus (Schmitt, in the 
Teubner ed. 1898, gives linus). 

The two passages cited from the Georgics are associated with 
bees. Virgil urges his bee-keeper to have attractive gardens, 
fragrant with flowers, 

invitent croceis halantes floribus horti, 

and to set out about the hives thyme and tinus (or pinus), both of 
which he is to bring de montibus altis. 

The mention of gardens leads the poet to make the interesting 
statement that, if he had more space at his command, he would 
gladly add gardening to his themes and would sing of flowers and 
vegetables — of the rose, narcissus, and acanthus; of the ivy and 
myrtle; of the endive, parsley, and gourd. Then in beautiful 
fashion he recalls the old Corycian, who had cultivated a few acres of 
unclaimed ground near Tarentum and had transformed very un- 
promising soil into a wonderful garden, rich in fruits and flowers. 
Here he had " planted herbs among the bushes, with white lilies about, 

and vervain, and slender poppy He was first to pluck roses 

in spring and apples in autumn." Before winter had passed, "he 

was already culling the soft hyacinth's bloom So he, too, was 

first to be enriched with mother-bees and a plenteous swarm, the 
first to gather frothing honey from the squeezed comb. Luxuriant 
were his limes and pines [according to the common reading pinus]; 
and all the fruits his bounteous tree donned in its early bloom, full 
as many it kept in the ripeness of autumn. He, too, planted out in 
rows elms far-grown," etc. 

In this attractive passage Virgil, as Conington says, is " sketching 
the plan for what might have been a fifth Georgic, and connecting 
the subject with his own personal observations." He is therefore 
not limiting himself to the subject of bees, though at the same time 
he introduces little that may not be associated with them. Thus 
the fact that the old Corycian's tree-blossoms all came to fruit was 
due, as is well known, to the activity of his bees, and Virgil's selec- 
tion of trees and flowers contains very little that might not be 
included today in an authoritative list of honey- and pollen-producing 
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plants. Bevan, 1 writing on the pasturage suitable for bees, recom- 
mends a great variety of plants, including the white lily, ivy, and 
gourd. Root's more extensive list 2 includes also the elm, vervain, 
and wild rose. 3 

But, according to the common text, there is one plant that in 
such a context seems strangely out of place. While the fragrant 
wild thyme has always been famous as a favorite of bees, and while 
Cheshire 4 tells us that "the lime-groves, spreading their choice 
perfume, and merry with the hum of ten thousand busy wings 
glistening in the July sun, gladden the heart of the bee-keeper," 5 
yet no modern authority, so far as I can learn, recommends the pine 
as furnishing congenial pasturage for bees. 

It is well known that, in reference to fertilization, flowering 
plants are either entomophilous or anemophilous. The former, gener- 
ally possessed of showy blossoms, are fertilized by bees or other 
insects, which carry the pollen from one flower to another; the latter, 
fertilized by the wind, have blossoms dull in color and nearly devoid 
of honey or perfume. It is to the anemophilous class that pines 
belong, and everybody is familiar with the way in which they shower 
their cream-colored pollen in the forests. Bees may use this pine- 
pollen to some extent, but they will use it only as a substitute for 
something better, just as they will use flour or meal of grain or even 
sawdust. 6 

Commentators are therefore puzzled over Virgil's coupling of the 
pine with the tilia or the thymus. Thus Page says: "The pine is 
mentioned as acceptable, possibly for its resinous exudations, but 
more probably for the sake of the clouds of pollen-dust produced by 
the ripe male cones"; and Royds, in his recent book, writes: "The 
uberrima pinus was presumably planted for propolis, but also for 
pollen from the ripe male cones, whence the epithet." 7 

Now it is true that bees need both propolis or bee-glue and pollen, 
the latter as food, the former for closing up the cells and for cementing 

1 The Honey Bee, Philadelphia, 1843. * The ABC of Bee Culture, 1908. 

'Cf. also Benton's The Honey Bee, Bulletin No. 1, N.S. (3d ed.), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Entomology, 1899. 
* Bees and Bee-Keeping, II, 358. 

« Cf. Shuckard, British Bees, p. 15. « Root, p. 326. 

' The Beasts, Birds and Bees of Virgil, p. 72. 
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the comb to the hive, but it is also true that no bee-keeper, at least 
in a country like Italy, would think it necessary to plant pines for 
such a purpose. Italy is a country where, as in California, the 
climatic and floral conditions are unusually favorable for bees, and 
the best kinds of pollen are both available and abundant. As to 
propolis, the bee-keeper usually regards it as a nuisance, and he 
would certainly never take pains to provide his bees with an unneces- 
sary supply. "Our principal trouble," says Root, "has been to get 
rid of the surplus propolis, and I should much rather hear of some 
invention to keep it out of the way than to add more." 1 

Instead of pinus, we have seen that there is good reason to sup- 
pose that, in both of the Virgilian lines in the Georgics, tinus should 
be read. What is the tinus f 

Philargyrius describes the tinus as a laurus silvestris caerulea 
baca, "a wild laurel with a dark-blue berry," and Ovid (Met. 10. 98) 
includes among the many trees which Orpheus drew toward him by 
his music the bads caerula tinus. Pliny, too (N.H. xv. 30 [39]. 127), 
when enumerating the laurels, adds : posted accessere genera; tinus — 
hanc silvestrem laurum aliqui intellegunt, nonnulli sui generis arborem — 
differt colore; est enim caerula baca; and in xvii. 11, sec. 60, he names 
three kinds of laurel, viz., augusta et bacalis et tinus. Thus the 
ancients regarded the tinus as a wild laurel, though this, of course, 
is an incorrect view. Our modern laurus silvestris is a poisonous 
plant, confined to the eastern States of North America, and no kind 
of European laurus fits the description. 

For the identification of the plant I have to thank my colleague, 
Professor Leroy Abrams, who informs me that tinus is a pre-Linnaean 
name for the plant now known as Viburnum tinus L. In his Species 
Plantarum (1753), Linnaeus cites the tinus of Clusius (1601) and the 
laurus sylvestris of Bauhin (1671). Tournefort (1719) uses the name 
tinus; Bauhin (Iliva^, p. 461), both laurus and tinus. According 
to Linnaeus, the Viburnum tinus is distributed in "Lusitania, His- 
pania and Italia." It is an evergreen, winter-flowering shrub or 
tree, found in great abundance in Italy, and especially in Corsica, 
where it forms large forests and grows to a height of ten to twenty 
feet. " It has dark, shining, leathery leaves, small whitish flowers in 

1 Op. cit., p. 333. 
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corymbs, and small blackish-blue berries. ' ' In England and America, 
where it is cultivated as a garden-shrub, it is commonly known as the 
laurustinus or laurestine, a word which not only preserves the 
original term tinus, but also indicates the plant's supposed connection 
with the laurel. In California it is very popular in shrubberies and 
hedges, and wherever it is grown it is much frequented by the bees. 
Bevan (p. 25) includes it among "the earliest resources of the bee" 
in the spring of the year, along with the snowdrop, the crocus, and 
white alyssum. The Italians call it lentaggine. 

This, then, is the shrub or tree (either term may be applied to it, 
according to the Century Dictionary) which, along with the limes or 
Hndens, grew in such profusion in the old Corycian's garden, and this 
it is which, together with thyme, the poet would have his bee-keeper 
"bring from high mountains and plant widely round the hives." 

Virgil's reference to the alti montes may possibly have made it 
easier to substitute pinus for tinus, and some may even now find 
in the expression a defense for the pine as opposed to the laurestine, 
for references to the pines on mountains are common enough, as in 
G. ii. 443; Aen. v. 449; x. 230; xi. 134, etc., and the laurestine is 
not peculiarly associated in our minds with mountains as is the pine. 
But, as is well known, the word montes does not necessarily denote 
"mountains" in our sense, for it is used of the hills of Rome, even as 
in Aen. viii. 321 Virgil speaks of the montes alii of Latium. Palinurus, 
on swimming to land, clutched the capita aspera montis (Aen. vi. 360), 
and Capo Miseno on the Bay of Naples is called a mons aerius (Aen 
vi. 234). Virgil's farmer is to dig trenches through the hillocks, 
magnos montis (G. ii. 260), and the wooden horse is built instar 
montis (Aen. ii. 15). 

Further, alti is a purely poetic or conventional epithet with 
montes. Thus at G. iii. 412 the hunter forces the stag into his nets 
montis per altos, and at G. iii. 535 we learn that when tilling the 
ground men had to dispense with cattle and draw the wagons them- 
selves montis per altos. Other illustrations are to be found in Eel. i. 
83; vii. 66; G. i. 357; Aen. i. 61; ii. 635; iii. 644, 675; vii. 563; 
viii. 321; x. 707; xii. 523. 

In G. iv. 112, therefore, the bee-keeper is directed to the alti 
montes, because it is in the hills, rather than in the plains, that he will 
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find the early-blooming laurestine as well as the fragrant wild thyme, 
such as abounds on the sides of Mount Hymettus in Attica. Both 
the Thymus vulgaris (common thyme) and the Thymus capitatus are 
"common on dry hills in South Europe," and Virgil's farmer would 
not have to go up very far to find them. It is noteworthy that in 
Corsica, where the laurestine is so abundant, the surface of the land 
is almost wholly mountainous, and in olden times "honey and wax 
were the chief productions of the island." 

In view, then, both of manuscript evidence and of intrinsic 
probability, we are convinced that the tinus is the plant intended by 
Virgil in the two lines cited from the Georgics. At the same time 
we must admit that pinus was substituted for tinus at a very early 
day, for not only have we the statement by Philargyrius that Virgil 
himself left the word doubtful, but we find that Columella, who is 
largely indebted to Virgil and frequently cites him, includes among 
the plants to be cultivated for bees the semper virens pinus (De re 
rustica ix, chap. 4). It may well be that Columella found pinus 
in the two passages of the Georgics. The substitution may have 
been made easy by Virgil's own reference in Eel. vii. 65, 68, to the 
pine as a garden-tree. Some of the pines are very ornamental, and 
in the great public horti of the Romans the pine was probably very 
conspicuous. We at once recall the beautiful pines of the Villa 
Borghese. Such parks, however, have little to do with the garden of 
Virgil's bee-keeper in the Georgics. 

For illustrations of the Viburnum Tinus, the reader is referred 
to Hemsley's Handbook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants (Boston 1873), p. 223, and Nicholson's Dictionary of Garden- 
ing (Century Supplement, London, 1901), p. 736. An illustration 
in colors may be seen in Strasburger's Streifziige an der Riviera 
(Jena, 1904), p, 449. 

Stanford University, Cal. 



